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Toward Life Adjustment 
Through “Special Education’ 


OMETIMES only an emergency re- 
veals untapped resources through 
which urgent needs can be met. Dur- 
ing World War II the Army and the 
Navy showed what it was possible to 
do, through intensive special training 
units, in teaching illiterate and slow- 
learning young people to become fit 
members of the military forces. War- 
time industries gave a clear demon- 
stration of what physically handi- 
capped workers could accomplish on 
the production line. Civilian employ- 
ers found in handicapped persons a 
sorely needed supply of manpower. 
Today a similar situation faces us. 
threatening 


Manpower shortage is 


again. Lowering the standards of 


physical and mental efficiency for 
entry into the armed forces has been 
Industry, business, and 
professions are all calling for 
and women with the right kind of 
preparation and—what is even more 


important—with the right attitudes of 


suggested. 
men 


citizenship and service. 

What 
high schools—doing to meet such de- 
mands? What are they doing par- 
ticularly about the boys and girls who 
How are these be- 


are the schools—specifically 


are handicapped? 
ing prepared to take their places in 
the world’s work as citizens in the 


What the high 


democratic society? 


aa 


Elise H. Martens 


Acknowledgement is made to the 
following persons and sources of in- 
formation on programs described in 
this article: Herman R. Goldberg, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur S. Hill, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Leon Mones, Newark, 
N. J.; Jeanette Riker, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Leo Cain, Flora Daly, and Jerome 
Rothstein, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, California; and Office of Educa- 
tion Circular, No. 269, 1950, on “Why 
Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of 
School?” 


schools are doing today will help to 
determine what their students can do 


tomorrow. 


THE PLACE OF “SPECIAL EDUCATION” 

There was a time 25 or 30 years ago 
when provisions made for the adjust- 
ment of high-school programs to meet 
the requirements of handicapped pupils 
were really “special.” While the need 
was becoming fairly well recognized 
at that time in the elementary schools, 
it was unusual to find special adjust- 
ments made on the high-school level 
for students with serious mental limit- 
ations, crippling conditions, or other 
marked deviation from what is sup- 
posed to be normal. 

Today “special education” is Nation- 
wide and almost world-wide in scope. 
It has come to be a part—in many 
communities an indispensable part—of 
the total elementary and secondary 


® Exvise Martens, until recently, was chief of exceptional children and youth, di- 
vision of elementary and secondary schools, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
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school program. It is not in any sense 
of the word an auxiliary service ap- 
pended to the program, but part and 
parcel of it. To be sure, it has not 
reached nearly all the children who 
need it. Many boys and girls with 
seriously defective sight or hearing, 
crippling conditions, mental retarda- 
tion, or severe speech defects are still 
struggling along as best they can or 
are dropping out of school because 
nothing is done to help them. Neither 
do young people with special talents 
or extremely high intellectual abilities 
find the encouragement and help they 
need. But the concern for all ex- 
ceptional children and young people 
is growing, and, as that concern be- 
comes deeper, programs become more 
flexible in an increasing number of 
schools. 

In the 10-year period between 1938 
and 1948, the number of exceptional 


pupils enrolled for some form of “spe- 
cial education” in high schools almost 


doubled. In the latter year the total 
number so reported by city school 
systems was 50,486, and the number 
of cities (of all sizes) reporting such 
provision at least for a minimum num- 
ber of pupils was 325. Reports from 
individual cities in the past 3 years 
would indicate that by 1951 these 
figures have still further materially in- 
creased. Yet, according to conserva- 
tive figures, the estimated total num- 
ber of exceptional pupils that should 
be so served is almost 10 times the 
number now receiving the special help 
they need. 

These developments are quite in ac- 
cord with the repeated emphasis that 
has been placed upon the need of edu- 
cation for all American youth. Statis- 
tical studies show all too clearly that 
the goal is far from being realized. I 
quote from one of the most recent 
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studies, entitled Holding Power and 
Size of High Schools:' “Well over half 
of all youth either do not enter high 
school or drop out before graduation”: 
and again “Two of every five boys 
and girls drop out after entering high 
school.” Intellectual limitations, phys- 
ical disabilities, and emotional frus- 
tration or disturbance are among the 
logical causes for leaving school. The 
only way to combat them is to pro- 
vide the “special” educational services 
the boy or the girl needs. 


LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 


“Special education” in elementary 
schools has attained middle age. It 
is more than 50 years old, and it has 
grown steadily from year to year. In 
secondary schools its growth has had 
a real impetus in recent years through 
introduction of the concept of “life ad- 
justment education.” This concept is 
proving a potent influence in bring- 
ing about greater flexibility in tradi- 


_ tional high-school programs and great- 


er emphasis upon the need of provid- 
ing “special” educational services for 
youth who have serious mental, phys- 
ical, or emotional problems. For such 
children, “life adjustment education” 
and “special education” have much in 
common. Both would offer to the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled, the men- 
tally retarded, the mentally gifted, 
and those with serious personality 
maladjustments the opportunities of 
a school program tailor-made to fit 
them for adult living. 

The content of a recent report on 
Why Do Boys and Girls Drop Out of 
School? gives excellent examples of 
how developments in special educa- 
tion for exceptional children and youth 
‘Holding Power and Size of High Schools. 
Office of Education Circular No. 322. 1950. 
p. 19. 
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fit into the program for life adjust- 
ment education, and how the two are 
inextricably interwoven. Limited in- 
tellectual ability, physical handicaps, 
and emotional instability are cited 
again and again in this report as causes 
for drop-outs. What some schools are 
reported as doing to counteract these 
through special education is encourag- 
ing. 

Oklahoma City reports the inaugur- 
ation of vocational training programs 
for semi-skilled occupations. Some 
boys who do not have the ability to 
become expert auto mechanics are 
taught simpler operations that are 
within their capacity and that at the 
same time satisfy their urge for me- 
chanical activity. 

Richmond, Va., reports a high-school 
special class for pupils with I. Q. be- 
low 80, where students have an op- 
portunity to study the practical prob- 
lems involved in citizenship, home 
life, and in getting and holding a job. 
When the class was organized, it was 
thought that the pupils would be leav- 
ing school after 1 year of such a 
program, but they surprised every- 
body by wanting to stay on for further 
work! 

Newark, N. J., reports that the 
designation of high-school programs and 
diplomas by curriculum has_ been 
eliminated. Each pupil’s progress is 
studied as he goes on from term to 
term, and adjustment is made as 
necessary. A number of special courses 
and classes for pupils with special 
problems are maintained. “These boys 
and girls take full part in our school 
life, in the orchestra, the clubs, and 


all the extraclassroom activities,” 


writes the principal of one of Newark’s 
junior high schools in describing the 
program for the mentally retarded. 
“They are never made to feel un- 
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wanted or rejected. . . They grow 
through the social life of the school 
and contribute to the social life.’ A 
similar program has been begun to a 
limited extent on the senior high 
school level. 


SOME OTHER TAILOR-MADE PROGRAMS 


In September 1950, more detailed 
reports came from a number of other 
cities. Rochester, N. Y., reported at 
the beginning of the school year that 
886 boys and girls were receiving spe- 
cialized educational services in regular 
high schools. More than half of these 
were pupils with serious speech de- 
fects—and who but a stutterer or a 
lisper knows the embarrassment and 
frustration that result from such a 
handicap! But there were also stu- 
dents with crippling conditions, hear- 
ing defects, emotional disturbances, 
and serious intellectual limitations. In 
addition, 142 boys were enrolled in a 
special trade school where academic 
requirements and tradition are thrown 
to the winds, and the curriculum is 
entirely reframed in terms of the prac- 
ticalities of life. 

The Director of Special Education 
in Rochester reports also that some 
mentally retarded girls coming from 
special classes in elementary schools 
are eligible for a high-school program 
in either of two secondary schools. 
The curriculum includes practical Eng- 
lish, community civics, business arith- 
metic, and job techniques looking to- 
ward job placement. Each girl spends 
alternately 4 weeks in industry and 
4 weeks at school, the goal being to 
have her try out five different types 
of employment before she leaves high 
school. The minimum wage is paid. 
Some of the employment opportunities 
that have been open to the girls are 
in packing plants, cafeterias, laundries, 
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hospitals, retail stores, candy kitchens, 
and private homes. The teacher of 
the group is assigned half time to 
guidance functions and placement 
work with industry, in order to help 
bring about the best possible adjust- 
ment on the part of the girls. 


Indianapolis reported, at the be- 
ginning of this school year, 395 handi- 
capped pupils enrolled in special classes 
in junior high school and 309 in 4- 
year high schools. These include the 
hard of hearing, the partially see- 
ing, delicate children, crippled, speech 
defective, and mentally retarded pupils 
with intelligence quotients from about 
50 to 75. The special educational 
services are maintained throughout 
the high-school Physically 
handicapped pupils in special classes 
follow the same curriculum as_ do 
other children, with a selection of 
subject fields suited to their abilities 
and with special program adjustments 
and equipment as_ each physical 
handicap requires. 

For the mentally retarded, 
ticulum modifications place emphasis 
upon home and community living, oc- 
cupational experiences, and civic ob- 
ligations. The extra-class activities of 
the school are open to these pupils as 
their interests suggest. Those who 
continue the work of the special classes 
for the entire period of high school re- 
ceive a certificate of graduation. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, as of Septem- 
ber 1950, there were 409 mentally re- 
tarded pupils enrolled in special classes 
in junior high school and the first 
A special 


years. 


cur- 


year of senior high school. 
school for the physically handicapped 
offers junior high-school work for the 
crippled, delicate, and partially seeing. 


High-school pupils who are home- 
bound because of a physical disability 
carry on their school work by means 
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of a two-way telephone service or 
bedside instruction. 

During the last year of junior high 
school, mentally retarded pupils are 
given the benefit of guidance and 
counseling, and also the assistance of 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service. Most of them leave school 
for suitable employment at the end of 
the first year of senior high school. 
However, some remain through the 
twelfth year, and full credit is given 
for the special work they have taken, 
no qualifying statement appearing on 
their diplomas. 


A RESEARCH PROJECT IN PROGRESS 


In all of the cities named and in 
scores of others, both large and small, 
a sincere effort is being made to meet 
the life needs of at least some of the 
children and young people who are 
seriously different or exceptional. 
Even in a few cities of 10 to 25 thou- 
sand population one finds something 
being done for one or more excep- 


tional pupils who need an adjusted 


high-school program. The fundamental 
problem that they all must solve, in- 
dividually or together, is: What kind 
of curriculum experiences in secondary 
schools will help these young people 
to achieve optimum life adjustment? 

One project, designed to answer 
this question for the -seriously re- 
tarded, was set up in San Francisco 
State College in March 1950 and is 
planned to run for 2 consecutive 
years. Necessary funds have _ been 
provided by the Rosenberg Founda- 
tion. Those responsible for the project 
define its major objectives as follows: 


To develop, in secondary school situa- 
tions curriculum materials approp- 
riate to the needs, capacities, and in- 
terests of mentally retarded stu- 
dents. 
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To observe and record data relating 
to behavior adjustment of these stu- 
dents. 


To evaluate the extent to which satis- 
factory adjustment has been attained 
through the use of curriculum ma- 
terials and experiences. 


The study involves approximately 
175 students and 15 classroom teach- 
ers in 10 secondary schools located in 
6 geographical the State. 
Urban and rural centers are included. 
Junior and senior high schools in high 
and low socio-economic districts are 


areas of 


represented, and even a community 
college is in the group. 


The students enrolled for the study 
range from 13 to 18 years in chron- 
ological age and from approximately 
50 to 75 in intelligence quotient. In 
8 of the 10 schools, special classes are 
operating on plans which provide vary- 


ing degrees of segregation from and 
association with other students in reg- 
ular classes. In the other two schools, 
the mentally retarded students will 
remain entirely in regular classes, with 
additional counseling and curriculum 
adjustment within the class. 


A common body of information as 
to mental, physical, social, and educa- 
tional development of the pupils is be- 
ing assembled. A variety of cur- 
riculum experiences is being developed 
in terms of local school and commun- 
ity needs. In evaluating pupil 
development and adjustment over 
the period of the _ study, use 
will be made of observation and 
anecdotal records, sociograms, case 
studies, achievement tests, intelligence 
tests, and social maturity ratings. A 
special advisory committee is work- 
ing with the project staff. 


It is expected that the findings will 
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be reported in two sections: (1) A 
descriptive analysis of pupil adjust- 
ment effected under a specific training 
(2) suggestions as to cur- 
classroom or- 


program; 
riculum experiences, 
ganization, and administrative pro- 
cedures appropriate to the needs of 
mentally retarded students in  sec- 
ondary schools. The objective of the en- 
tire study is to helo point the way to- 
ward the preparation of the mentally 
retarded to become efficient workers 
and socially minded citizens and 
homemakers. 


NEED FOR CONTINUING PROGRAM 


Such research projects as this are 
needed in every area of “special edu- 
cation” and for every group of excep- 
tional youth, whether physically handi- 
capped, mentally handicapped, emotion- 
ally disturbed, or intellectually gifted. 
Yet it would be folly to think that 
even the best of programs in high 
school and the most tireless efforts in 
working with adolescents could com- 
pensate for the lack of appropriate 
early education. “Get them young” 
is, from an educational point of view, 
particularly important for the blind 
and the deaf and the otherwise handi- 
capped child; for thus one can pro- 
mote a sense of social well-being, pre- 
vent undesirable attitudes and man- 
nerisms peculiar to the handicap, and 
build a firm foundation for the growth 
and development which is to follow. 
A continuing program of well-planned 
tailor-made “special education” from 
early childhood through the _high- 
school years is, for exceptional chil- 
dren and youth, the only basis for suc- 
cessful adult living. And this is but 
a part—a very important part—of a 
total integrated 12-year educational 
program directed toward life adjust- 
ment for every youth. 











MOST noteworthy advance in the 
field of medicine and in educa- 
tion is the attention that is being di- 
rected toward the study and habilita- 
tion of the cerebral-palsied child. The 
present national fund-raising campaign, 
which has as its goal, $5,000,000, is 
indicative of the current universal in- 
terest in the welfare of cerebral-palsied 
individuals. 

Cerebral palsy, as the term implies, 
is an interference with muscular con- 
trol caused by injury to the brain. The 
mature and degree of disability 
depends upon the area of the brain 
damaged. In etiology, cerebral palsy 
may result’ from anomaly, such as 
incomplete development or = mal- 
development of the motor area of the 
brain during the gestation period; 
from injury incident to birth or later 
through accident involving the head; 
or from infection, such as encephalitis, 
which may follow meningitis or severe 


toxic illness. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PROBLEM 


One of the initial steps in the con- 
cern for the cerebral-palsied child has 
been the establishment of diagnostic 
clinics in hospitals and community 
centers. In these clinics, a staff of ex- 
perts (usually including a neurologist, 
specialist in physical medicine, speech 
expert, and psychologist) examines 
the child and makes recommenda- 
tions for his training. 





Trends in Estimating the Mental Maturity 
of the Cerebral Palsied Child 


Lucille H. Blum, Bessie Burgemeister, Irving Lorge 











Today, not only are the medical 
aspects of the condition widely recog- 
nized but increasingly the psychological 
aspects of the problem are also re- 
garded as being tremendously im- 
portant. There appears to be general 
agreement among clinicians that in 
the consideration of treatment plans, 
the psychological functioning of the 
individual, as well as his neuromus- 
cular functioning, must be taken into 
account. Experience demonstrates 
that any attempt to educate muscles 
or to improve motor coordination will 
prove futile unless the individual has 
sufficient mental capacity to under- 
stand and follow directions. A key 
factor, therefore, in the recommended 


.education of the child with cerebral 


palsy is a reliable estimate of his in- 
tellectual status. 

Burgemeister and Blum (3) showed 
that one of the weakest links in the 
therapeutic chain is the fact that very 
little reliable information exists about 
the general intellectual level of cere- 
bral-palsied children, or the distribu- 
tion of intelligence quotients by diag- 
nostic classifications (e. g. athetoid, 
spastic, rigidity, etc.) 


TEST INADEQUACIES CAUSE CONFUSION 


In most instances, the  cerebral- 
palsied child lacks the physical co- 
ordination necessary to respond to 
standard intelligence-test items. This 
lack is specially noted in tasks that 
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involve speed of manipulation and 
speech. Again, the available tests gen- 
erally contain items requiring knowl- 
edge outside the cerebral-palsied child’s 
limited social milieu. 

To date, clinicians in general have 
attempted to utilize existing tests. 
However, since verbal, motor, and so- 
cial items are inherent in most of these 
standardized tests, the evaluation of 
the more severely handicapped cere- 
bral-palsied children too often tends 
to lead to biased estimates. These 
test data, although frequently inaccur- 
ate, nevertheless become the bases for 
our interpretations. That this faulty 
procedure tends to lead to disagree- 
ment regarding test findings is in- 
dicated by the reported statistics in 
the literature. | Phelps (5), for in- 
stance, states that in seventy per cent 
of the cases, the brain damage in the 
cerebral-palsied individual has not im- 
paired his intelligence. “—in this 
seventy per cent the mentality may 
be described as normal using the word 
in the sense that individuals 
show the normal spread of intelligence 
level seen in the population at large. 
The remaining thirty per cent are 
mentally defective, and the defect is 
directly the result of brain damage in- 
volving intelligence.” 

Phelps and Turner (6) referring to 
McIntire, place the distribution of 
intelligence quotients among cerebral- 
palsied children as follows: superior 
intelligence, five per cent; high aver- 
age, ten per cent; average thirty per 
cent; low average, eleven per cent; 
dull normal, thirteen per cent; border- 
line, five per cent; and feebleminded, 
twenty-six per cent. 

Usher, (8) and Burgemeister and 
Blum (3), on the other hand, report 
findings that differ from those of the 
investigators. Usher 


these 


aforementioned 
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states that fifty-six per cent of a sam- 
ple of thirty children tested have an 
intelligence quotient which falls be- 
low eighty, or below the low aver- 
age range, while Burgemeister and 
Blum report fifty-three per cent of a 
sample of thirty-eight cerebral-palsied 
children with intelligence quotients be- 
low eighty. This conflict of findings 
is added evidence that tests designed 
for non-handicapped children may be 
inadequate when used with respect to 
the cerebral-palsied group and sug- 
gests the need for a test with wider ap- 
plicability. 


EFFORTS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 


A review of the literature shows that 
some efforts are being made at pres- 
ent to meet the need for a test of in- 
telligence with items better suited to 
the limitations of the physically handi- 
capped child so that a ‘more reliable 
estimate of his mental ability can be 
obtained. 

Ammons and Ammons (1) 
porting on their Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test indicate that this test, 
designed to measure verbal compre- 
hension, is especially suited to indi- 
viduals who are unable to verbalize 
well, such as cerebral-palsied children. 
The test consists of a number of plates 
each having four drawings on it. 


in re- 


The subject indicates which of 
the four drawings’ best repre- 
sents the meaning of a_ given word. 


Ammons and Ammons report a total 
of five-hundred ninety-two normal sub- 
jects ranging from two years through 
the adult level in their standardiza- 
tion group. 

Benton and Reyonolds (2) 
adapted the Visual Retention Test as 
a multiple choice form which makes 
the test suitable for children with 
motor handicaps. The instrument is 


have 
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designed to measure immediate visual 
memory in children from eight to six- 
teen years of age, and in its original 
form involves drawing ability. In the 
revised form, the subject merely points 
to a design. The multiple-choice forms 
of the test have been standardized on 
groups of normal children and the 
authors report that findings to date 
indicate a fairly close relationship be- 
tween level of performance on the re- 
vised and original forms. 

Lord (4) also reports experimenta- 
tion with test materials for the cere- 
bral-palsied child which, in the main, 
are adapted from standardized tests 
such as the Stanford-Binet Scale to 
the limitations of the motor handi- 
capped child. 

In describing the testing program, 
Lord stresses the increase in the power 
of abstraction as a guiding principle. 
She likewise indicates that primary 
interest should be in analysis of the 
child’s capacity which will be predic- 
tive of his educability along various 
lines. Thus, special consideration is 
given to the child’s response to tests 
which seem basic for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

Tracht (7) presents 
findings derived from use of Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices with the cerebral- 
palsied individual. This test is a non- 
verbal test designed to measure general 
mental ability. The test is composed 
of a series of items in five different 
sets. In each of these items a pattern 
or matrix is shown with a part miss- 
ing. The subject in each instance 
chooses from several numbered parts 
the one that he regards as the correct 
part to complete the pattern. The 
usual procedure is to present the de- 
signs in booklet form. There is a 
special form for very young children 
in which wooden blocks are substituted 


preliminary 
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for the drawings. Norms for the test, 
furnished by Raven, were obtained on 
a British population. In his article, 
Tracht reports his use of Raven’s Pro- 
gressive Matrices in relation to fifteen 
cerebral-palsied children and adults 
and he indicates that the test seems 
particularly applicable to persons so 
handicapped. 


NEW TESTS BEING DEVELOPED 


In addition to the aforementioned 
tests, there are several other research 
projects in progress concerned with 


cerebral-palsied 
most in- 


evaluation of the 
child’s mental status. In 
stances these tests are in an early 
phase of development or are of a con- 
fidential nature so that they cannot be 
discussed. 

Haeussermann, however, describes 
a technique which she has developed 
for appraising the developmental level 
of the cerebral-palsied child of pre- 
school age. The test battery consists 
of concrete objects and pictorial ma- 


- terial and, in the main, is a modifica- 


tion of standard test material. As- 
pects of development measured are 
“comprehension, recognition, percep- 
tion, sensory intactness, and adapta- 
bility.” Haeussermann reports that 
she has administered her inventory to 
several hundred cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren and to a small group of normal 
children as a beginning of the stand- 
ardization process. The author ex- 
plains that the test in its present form 
is being used primarily to explore the 
range of a particular child’s develop- 
ment and to determine the extent to 
which he may be able to profit from 
school work. 

In general, the work to date relating 
to a test for the cerebral-palsied child 
tends to reflect a tendency on the part 
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MENTAL MATURITY OF THE CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILD 


of experimenters either to utilize avail- 


able tests or to modify standard ma- 

terial for the handicapped child. In CRAFT SUPPLIES 
too few instances are tests constructed 
especially for the child with cerebral 
palsy. It seems also that in most in- 
stances where material is designed to 
meet the limitations of the cerebral- 
palsied child there is insufficient at- 
tention paid to cross checking the 
results with those of a normal group Make us your headquarters for handicraft 


supplies. You'll find our services both corr- 


of equated children. teous and prompt with prices exceptionally 
low cn quantity orders. 


Leather Projects * Sculpstone 
Metals Wooden Plates 
Cork Wooden Trays 
Pipe Cleaner Kits Wooden Boxes 
Rubber Molds Liquid Plastics 
Lacings Tooling Copper 
Indian Beads Felt 

Tools Jewelry Findings 
Reed Raffia 
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The present writers are at this time 
engaged in developing a test for the @ 
child with cerebral palsy. This test, Send for Free 1951 
the Mental Maturity Scale for the Catalog of Handicraft Supplies 
Motor Handicapped, is non-language @ 
in form and is designed to enable the 
child with even severe motor disability [J Xcuind loads of ideas for, handicraft pro, 
to respond. Items of the test were  [y SIcsily, qxplains ‘cach craft and helps, you 
also constructed to be within the ex- 
perience range of these’ handicapped 
children. The work of standardization 
is in progress and as soon as it has 
been completed the test will be report- 
ed upon in more detail. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
735 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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HE modern emphasis on functional 
speech in a language arts program 
points up the basic needs of the pupil 
and the needs of the society in which 
he lives. The trend is accordingly to- 
ward organized programs of speech 
and hearing education, programs 
which make it possible for the child 
with impaired speech and/or hearing 
to succeed in the free interchange of 
ideas. 

Every child needs to feel that he 
belongs and needs a chance to par- 
ticipate in speaking situations. If 
speech, the major tool of his com- 
munication, is inadequate, he may be 
forced to choose between asocial and 
unsocial behavior. It therefore be- 
comes the task of the speech teacher, 
with the help of the home and the 
classroom teacher, to provide situ- 
ations whereby the speech-handicapped 
child may, through better speech, 
achieve success in social living. 


The speech and hearing department 
of the Hartford, Connecticut, schools 
has as an important phase of its pro- 
gram a time division that permits daily 
work in three major areas, namely, 
speech and hearing therapy, speech 
improvement, and parental confer- 
ences. The historical development of 
such a program is presented here in 
the hope that it may serve as a guide 
to others who find no day long enough 
to accomplish the minimum essentials 
in a speech and hearing program. 


lic Schools, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Speech Services in the Hartford Schools 





-speech sounds. 


® Hitpa Ammon is supervisor of the speech and hearing department, Hartford Pub- 
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BEGINNING A CORRECTIVE PROGRAM 


The first full-time, public-school, 
speech correctionist in the state of 
Connecticut was appointed in 1937 in 
the city of Hartford, and the program 
was organized under the direction of 
the Bureau of Child Guidance. Eighty 
children enrolled from the elementary 
schools exhibited the usual variety of 
obvious defects and were seen twice 
each week by the correctionist. It 
was the philosophy of the bureau that 
speech training in itself be no more 
important than the opportunities pro- 
vided to develop personality, social 
confidence, and poise. 


Ear training was used as a basic 
technique for the correction of specific 
The desire to com- 
municate effectively was used as an 
incentive to carry the training over 
into life situations where the child 
could learn to say his own name and 
address, his teacher’s name or such 
common expressions as, “Yes, please,” 
and “No, thanks.” This was attempted 
immediately because the old cliche, 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” is as 
true as when first uttered. 


Parental approval was secured be- 
fore a child was enrolled. Each mother 
was given an initial interview that laid 
a foundation for parental co-operation, 
and she was invited to visit the correc- 
tion class at a time when no other 
parent would be scheduled. Teacher 
co-operation was indispensable and 
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SPEECH SERVICES IN THE HARTFORD SCHOOLS 


the teacher either visited the speech 
class or talked with the correctionist. 


As a result of the procedures here 
indicated, the classroom teachers be- 
gan to notice other children needing 
speech help. Thus, referrals increased, 
first in gratifying numbers and then 
in slightly overwhelming numbers. A 
second correctionist was appointed, 
but some method was needed where- 
by (1) the services of the two cor- 
rectionists could reach a greater num- 
ber of children, and (2) the class- 
room teacher would receive in-service 
training in speech improvement. Teach- 
ers wanted suggestions on what they 
could do for Sally’s defective s and 
Tony’s substitution of d for th. Ideas 
on baby talk, tongue-tie, and stutter- 
ing were also much in need of clari- 
fication. 


OFFERING A DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


In offering any new service, it seems 
advisable to move slowly and allow 
time for the recipients to judge its 
merits before asking them to devote 
time and energy to its use. A series 
of demonstration lessons was therefore 
started at the kindergarten level. If 
these proved helpful, the demonstra- 
tions would be extended to the first 
grade another year and to the second 
grade the following year. In that way, 
most of the children in these grades 
would have had the benefit of the 
training offered the year before. 


Speech improvement techniques for 
these kindergarten groups provided op- 
portunity for self-expression through 
dramatizations of stories, poems, and 
jingles and aimed to stimulate inter- 
est in environmental sounds. Teach- 
ers welcomed new ideas for group 
participation in oral communication 
and the children lost much of their 
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shyness as they became absorbed in 
the speaking activities. 


DEVELOPING A METHOD FOR 
SELECTING CASES 


Since it was impossible to enroll 
all the cases referred by principals, 
teachers, and school social workers, 
some method of selection was neces- 
sary. Teachers who sought help 
for one child in September would come 
to the speech teacher in January and 
say that they had other children in 
their rooms much worse than the ones 
first referred. So it evolved that room 
surveys initiated to simplify 
matters for all concerned. 


were 


Each child in a given room was in- 
terviewed personally by the speech 
teacher. The classroom teacher kept 
a record of the child’s name, the speech 
diagnosis, and any special information 
that might be a determining factor in 
the child’s progress. Surveys were 
made in grades’ one and two since it 
was the department’s aim to find and 
treat the child as early in his school 
career as possible. This was especial- 
ly desirable in the cases of children 
who had hearing problems or who 
used non-fluent speech, because many 
young children can be helped through 
parent and teacher co-operation when 
the program is so organized. 


Selection of cases was left until sur- 
veys were completed, parents contact- 
ed, and teachers seen. It seems doubt- 
ful if any school system could or should 
maintain a staff of specialists large 
enough to provide individual instruc- 
tion for all children exhibiting speech 
problems. 


EXTENDING SERVICES 


Following one year of experimenta- 
tion at the kindergarten level, demon- 
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strations were provided in the first 
and second grades as planned. Through 
these, the speech therapists were able 
to show 1. ways of giving the child 
pleasurable speaking experiences, 2. 
ear-training techniques for general 
speech improvement, and 3. techniques 
to be used in correcting minor defects. 
However, time did not permit visits 
to all first and second grade rooms, nor 
did it permit frequent visits to any 
one room. Consequently, certain teach- 
ers preferred, when both correction 
and improvement services were not 
possible in their own rooms, that chil- 
dren with obvious defects be enrolled 
in a speech class. 

Teacher interest increased to the 
point where the need of a manual was 
indicated. At the suggestion of the 
superintendent of schools, a Teacher’s 
Manual containing Suggestions for 
Speech Improvement was _ published 
by the board of education and made 
available to all teachers of the ele- 
mentary grades. It presented gen- 
eral techniques and drills, and gave 
specific suggestions for the correction 
of certain speech errors. Although 
written especially for the teacher of 
the primary grades, one section was 
devoted to drill material for the inter- 
mediate grades. Still in use, but out 
of print, (1950) the manual has been 
followed by bulletins on different 
phases of the speech and hearing pro- 
gram. 

Demonstrations were given approx- 
imately once a month in any given 
room and were gradually adapted to 
the specific needs of the children in 
that room. One year a teacher might 
seek additional techniques for improv- 
ing classroom projection. Another 
year she might ask for suggestions in 
training children to become word- 
ending conscious. The speech im- 
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provement program has proved its 
value and is now an established service 
in the schools. 

As children went home with speech 
notebooks, speech games, poems, and 
speech-teacher-suggested, family proj- 
ects, parents became more interested 
and made inquiries about the program. 
Informal talks to small groups of par- 
ents were followed by requests for 
individual conferences. It was then 
that the time element became a prob- 
lem. Many home calls were made 
after school and in the evenings, but 
demands increased and with the war 
and crowded home conditions, prob- 
ems too were increasing. Even with 
the help of the school social workers, 
much more counseling needed to be 
done by the speech and hearing ther- 
apists. 

FINDING A SOLUTION 


Believing that some functional de- 
fects decrease with maturation and 
many others may be satisfactorily treat- 
ed by parents and teachers under con- 
sistent guidance of the specialist, a 
method was sought whereby the 
therapist could accomplish three major 
objectives. 


1. Enroll the children showing the 
most serious problems in speech 
class. 

2. Provide classroom help for chil- 
dren with functional defects. 

3. Consistently devote a portion of 
each day to conferences with 
parents, school staff, or interested 
agencies. 


So it developed that a time division, 
which for two years was experimental, 
has proved its worth, and this year, 
1950-51, it has been established in the 
school system. The speech and hear- 
ing therapists now devote three hours 
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per day to speech correction classes, 


one hour to speech improvement tech- 
niques in the classroom, and one hour 
with 
parents, teachers, and specialists who 
might help. The latter 
block of time includes the recess per- 
iods when 


of school time to conferences 


give some 


teachers are frequently 
seen. It should be added that many 
parental conferences are held after 
school hours with the therapist visit- 
the parent visiting 


One full 


ing the home or 


the school. hour is 


Catholic University: A special sum- 
mer course will be held at the Cath- 
olic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C., this coming summer, July 
2-August 11, to train teachers of sight 
saving classes and teachers of Braille 
classes. There will be a very fine 
faculty, clinic, lectures by an outstand- 
ing ophthalmologist, observation and 
Braille teaching classes, together with 
Address all in- 
quiries to Roy J. Deferrari, office of 


other special features. 


the secretary general, Catholic Uni- 


versity of America, Washington 17, 


B.C. 

Columbia University: During the 
summer session 1951, Teachers College 
will offer the usual comprehensive pro- 
gram of courses for teachers of the 
mentally retarded, the physically 
handicapped, the partially seeing and 
the hard of hearing. There will also 
be courses for workers in rehabilita- 
tion and general courses of interest to 
teachers, supervisors, and special serv- 
ice personnel in schools, institutions 
and agencies. A special feature of 
the summer program will be a six 
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allowed for the initial contact and this 
point is made clear to the parent when 
the appointment is made, so there will 
be ample time for the visit without 
concern about its termination. 

As an aspect of personality develop- 
ment, the Hartford speech and hearing 
program becomes a co-ordinating in- 
fluence. Speech teacher techniques 
are integrated with home training pro- 
cedures and classroom activities in an 
effort to provide progressive improve- 
ment for oral communication. 


weeks course on the Education and 
Care of the Cerebral-Palsied Child, 
conducted in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., and the New York 
State Association for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

Summer session catalogs and ap- 
plications for admission to Teachers 
College may be obtained by inquiry 
to the office of admissions, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New 
York 2e; IN. ¥. 


University of Florida: The Univer- 
sity of Florida will offer courses in 
four areas of special education during 
a nine weeks summer session. The 
courses will be distributed in three- 
week, six-week, and nine-week blocks 
of time for study. Students may work 
toward undergraduate and graduate 
credit for certification in speech cor- 
rection, in audiology, in classes for 
mentally retarded, and for socially and 
emotionally maladjusted children. 

In addition to a wide offering of 
basic foundation courses in_ speech, 
psychology, education, health and so- 
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ciology there will be courses in Ma- 
terials and Methods for Teaching Slow 
Learners, Methods of Teaching 
Crippled Children, Teaching Excep- 
tional Children, Advanced Speech Cor- 
rection, Phonetics, Speech and Hear- 
ing, Seminar in Stuttering, Seminar in 
Hearing, and Clinical Practice. 

For further information write Dr. 
Darrel J. Mase, coordinator, Florida 
Center for Clinical Services, Adminis- 
tration Building 339, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


University of I!linois: Workshops 
in the education of mentally handi- 
capped children, and the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, including theory and 
practice, will be presented in the 1951 
summer session. Courses for teachers 
of the physically handicapped will in- 
volve social psychology of the handi- 
capped, education of orthopedically 
handicapped children and trends and 
techniques in rehabilitation. Courses 
for teachers of educationally or men- 
tally handicapped children will con- 
sider problems in mental deficiency, 
clinical educational diagnosis, remedial 
reading and mental measurements of 
handicapped children. Courses for 
speech correctionists will include 
speech pathology, voice and articula- 
tion, speech science, and experimental 
phonetics. Teachers of the deaf work- 
ing on the graduate level are offered 
audiometry, aural rehabilitation, and 
problems in communication for the 
deaf. Other courses in mental hy- 
giene, child development, counselling, 
and vocational guidance will also be 
offered. 

In addition to the regular staff, 
visiting professors include Dr. Lee 
Myerson, Dr. David Kopel, Dr. Lester 
Wheeler, and Dr. Eldon Bond. For 
further information write to Professor 
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Samuel A. Kirk, University 
linois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Kent State University: The depart- 
ment of special education will offer 
courses toward specialization in four 
areas during the 1951 summer session, 
July 18-27: the deaf; speech and hear- 
ing therapy; slow learning; mental 
testing and clinical psychology. 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
will include Psychology of Exceptional 
Children, Psychology for Retarded 
Children, Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Special Education, Family 
Interviewing, second courses in teach- 
ing speech, reading, social and related 
science to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, and courses in speech correction, 
and psychological and diagnostic test- 
ing. Demonstration classes with deaf, 
hard-of-hearing, and _ slow-learning 
children will be in session for observa- 
tion and practice teaching. A special 
feature will be the Workshop for 
Teachers of Slow Learning Children, 
July 16-20. 

For further information write Dr. 
Edna R. Oswalt, head, Department of 
Special Education, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 

Michigan State Normal College: 
Courses have been announced in the 
major areas of special education for 
summer session—June 20 to July 25. 
Graduate courses are offered in co- 
operation with the University of Michi- 
gan. Three national summer schools 
will be featured: The Education of 
Deaf-Blind Children, sponsored by 
Perkins Institution and the American 
Foundation for the Blind and directed 
by Inis B. Hall, head of the deaf- 
blind department, California School 
for the Blind; Education and Treat- 
ment of the Cerebral-Palsied Child, 
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sponsored by the National Society for 


Crippled Children and Adults and 
the Michigan Society; and Summer 
School for Home Teachers of the 
Blind, under the sponsorship of the 
American Foundation. 

Extensive offerings in the education 
of slow-learning children include men- 
tal deficiency, method, and curriculum. 
Visiting instructors include: Dr. Sey- 
mour B. Sarason, Yale University; 
Clare B. DeLand, Ohio University; 
and Dr. Esther K. Sarason, clinical 
psychologist, Yale University. 

Demonstration classes will be con- 
ducted for the following types of chil- 
dren: slow learning, hard of hearing, 
and primary deaf and nursery deaf. 
hard-of-hearing children, 
who have fitted 
aids, will be conducted under the spon- 
sorship of the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction, Department of 
Health, and the University of Michi- 
gan. A nursery school for cerebral- 
palsied children and a parent institute 
for mothers will be conducted. 


A class of 


been with hearing 


For further information write: F. E. 
Lord, director of special education, 
Michigan State Normal College, Yp- 
silanti, Michigan. 


Milwaukee State Teachers: Oppor- 
tunities are available for professional 
preparation of teachers in three areas 
of special education, education of the 
deaf and the hard of hearing; the men- 
tally retarded; and the speech defec- 
tive. Bachelors degrees may be 
earned in each area; masters degrees 
in the first two. The six weeks ses- 
sion will run from June 25 to August 
3 


A comprehensive program in the 
education of pre-school acoustically 
handicapped children, sponsored by 
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the state’s Bureau for Handicapped 
Children, will offer educational serv- 
ices to young deaf children, their par- 
ents and teachers. 

A workshop in the education of the 
mentally handicapped at Southern 
Colony, Union Grove, Wisconsin, will 
provide opportunity for individual and 
group study under the guidance of 
nationally recognized authorities. 

Courses in Speech Correction and 
Clinic, Phonetics, Anatomy of the 
Speech Mechanism, Audiometry, Psy- 
chology of Exceptional Children, and 
Remedial Reading, will be available 
certification in 
education of 


for those desiring 
speech correction and 
acoustically handicapped children. 

For further information address 
Miss Alice Streng, director, exception- 
al division, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


Normal. Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity offers, June 18-August 10, the 
usual extensive program in courses 
and student teaching for teachers of 
all types of exceptional children. 
Housed in the spacious quarters of the 
new building which also accommodates 
usual elementary grades, facilities for 
observation and student teaching in 
a program interrelated with usual 
classes are available in all areas of 
special education. 

Featured will be an_ integrated 
course in sight saving problems, clin- 
ical observation, demonstration and 
student teaching; a workshop at the 
graduate level in curriculum for the 
mentally retarded; related courses in 
psychology of the mental deviate and 
testing; courses in auditory training, 
selection of hearing aids, speech read- 
ing, and techniques of language de- 
velopment for children with impaired 
hearing; work in speech diagnosis and 
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reeducation; and work in special tech- 
niques in reading. 

A post-summer session camp for 
physically handicapped children, Aug- 
ust 10-24, will offer experience in 
camp counseling for undergraduate 
credit. 

For details, address Dr. Rose E. 
Parker, director of special education, 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Jllinois. 

Ohio State University: The sum- 
mer session program, divided into two 
terms, will run from June 19 to Au- 
gust 31, 1951. Students may register 
for the full quarter or for either term. 
The first term, from June 19 to July 
25, will feature regular courses in spe- 
cial education. The following courses 
will be offered: Introduction to the 
Education of the Mentally Retarded, 
Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Behavior Problem Children, Parent 
Education, and Special Problems. 

During the second term, the student 
may choose from the following: Meth- 
ods of Dealing with Exceptional Chil- 
dren in Schools, Post-School Adjust- 
ment of Handicapped Children, Prac- 
ticum in Program Planning for Slow- 
Learning Children, and Special Prob- 
lems. 

In addition, a workshop will be held 
from June 25 to July 13. It requires 
the full time of students enrolled for 
the three-week period and will offer 
four credit hours. The topic for dis- 
cussion will be Program for Education 
of Slow-Learning Children. 

Pennsylvania State: The summer 
program in special education will be 
divided into three sessions. 

Inter-Session: June 12 to June 29. 
The program of study will include a 
general course in the education of ex- 
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ceptional children, related courses re- 
quired for certification in psychology 
and sociology, and a Workshop in Cur- 
Construction for Classes of 


Retarded Children.  ele- 


riculum 


Mentally 


mentary and secondary. 


Main Session: July 2 to August 11. 
Offered will be the following: 
ductory and advanced course in the 
education of the mentally retarded: 
a children’s workshop featuring ob- 
servation and practice teaching of 
mentally retarded children of elemen- 
tary-school age; practicums in the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded and 
the physically delicate, the latter to 
be conducted at Camp Easter Seal in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for Crippled Children; elemen- 
tary and advanced arts and crafts ‘or 
the handicapped; and related courses 
in psychology and sociology. 

Post-Session: August 13 to August 
31. The program of study will con- 
sist of a course in the education of 
the gifted and related courses in psy- 
chology and sociology. 


intro- 


San Francisco State: <A full pro- 
gram of beginning and _ advanced 
courses in the field of special educa- 
tion, including the blind, partially 
sighted, cerebral palsied, deaf, hard 
of hearing, speech defective, and the 
mentally retarded, will be offered 
during the summer session, 1951. 
Dates of the six-week session are 
June 25th through August 3. 

Programs may be developed to- 
wards completing the masters degree 
or certification in California or other 
states. Featured during the summer 
session will be the Workshop in the 
Education of the Mentally Retarded 
and the co-operative workshops in the 
field of the cerebral palsied. The pro- 
gram for the cerebral palsied will be 
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offered at the Northern California 
State School for Cerebral Palsied at 
Redwood City. In order to provide 
an opportunity for beginning and non- 
certified teachers of the deaf, a spe- 
cial nine-week session will be offered 
in basic courses in that field. Demon- 
stration classes and clinics will be 
available in the fields of the blind, 
partially sighted, hard of hearing, 
deaf, physically handicapped, speech 
defective, mentally retarded, audio- 
metry, and psychological testing. 

A staff of twenty-six full-time 
faculty will be available during the 
summer session. Visiting instructors 
will include Dr. Edgar Doll, director 
of research at the Devereaux Schools, 
who will offer advanced courses in 
the field of mental deficiency and psy- 
chological diagnosis of exceptional 
children. Other visiting instructors 
include Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, super- 
intendent, California State School for 
the Blind, and Mr. Francis Doyle and 
Miss Jane Stoddard of the California 
State Education Department. 

Further information may be secured 
by writing to Leo F. Cain, director of 
special education, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 2, California. 


University of Southern California. 
A new course called Symposium and 
Workshop in Public School Speech 
Correction will be offered. In addi- 
tion to the contributions of Mr. Con- 
rad Wedberg, the course will include 
lectures by a distinguished list of visit- 
ing faculty, including: Dr. Ollie 
Backus, Mrs. Verna Breinholt, Mr. F. 
W. Doyle, Dr. Norman W. Freestone, 
Dr. Margaret Hall, Miss Miriam Kes- 
lar, Mrs. Harriet Kopp, Dr. George 
Kopp, Dr. John C. Snidecor, and Mr. 
J. J. Thompson. 

The symposium will take place dur- 
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ing the six-week session (June 25- 
August 3). It will be listed in the 
catalog as Speech 461 and will carry 
three units of credit. 


Southern Methodist. The school of 
education and the department of 
speech and theater of Southern Meth- 
odist University will hold a summer 
workshop in education of exceptional 
children, June 6 to July 17. The fields 
covered will be: speech correction, 
problems of hearing and audiometry, 
sight conservation, occupational and 
recreational therapy for orthopedically 
handicapped children, and diagnostic 
and remedial reading. 


Syracuse University: The School 
of Education will again offer a di- 
versified program during the summer 
session, 1951, for professional work- 
ers of exceptional children. Between 
July 2 and August 10, theory courses 
and practical experiences will be of- 
fered in the area of mental retarda- 
tion, impaired hearing, orthopedics, 
and the psychology of exceptional 
children. A summer demonstration 
school and a summer day camp for 
crippled children will be available for 
observation and practice teaching. The 
facilities of the Syracuse University 
Hearing and Speech Center, the 
Syracuse Cerebral Palsy Clinic, and 
the University Laboratory for the 
Handicapped will likewise be in oper- 
ation throughout the summer. 

Between July 23 and August 10, 
the third annual workshop on prob- 
lems of exceptional children will be 
sponsored by the New York State 
Association for Crippled Children, Inc., 
and the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc. Outstand- 
ing national and international author- 
ities on cerebral palsy will serve as 
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consultants to the workshop. The 
faculty of the University will likewise 
be augmented during the summer ses- 
sion by several leading visiting in- 
structors, each a specialist in his area. 
The Sixth Annual Conference on 
Hearing and Speech Problems will be 
held July 22nd. For information write 
Dr. William M. Cruickshank of the 
school of education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 10, New York. 

University of Tennessee: A _ pro- 
gram in special education is planned 
for the first and second terms (June 
12-July 19, July 20- August 25) in co- 
operation with the Tennessee Depart- 
ments of Education, Public Health, 
and Public Welfare. It is designed for 
regular teachers, supervisors, attend- 
ance teachers, special teachers, health 
and welfare workers, parents, and 
children with special needs. 
ous situations for direct experiences 
with children are provided. 

The program will deal with grad- 
undergraduate courses in 
of children who are 
(hospitalized, homebound, 
cerebral palsied); hard of hearing, 
partially sighted, or who have speech 
problems; and school-home adjustment 
problems of attendance teachers. The 
first, second, and third quarters of a 
full masters degree program in speech 
and hearing therapy are offered. 

For further information write the 
dean of the college of education, The 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, 


Numer- 


uate and 
the education 
crippled 


University 
Tennessee. 


Wayne University: Wayne Uni- 
versity is planning for the summer 
season of 1951 a program in most of 
the areas of special education; men- 
tally handicapped, orthopaedic, partial- 
ly sighted, deaf and hard of hearing, 
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speech defective and epileptic. The 
six-week summer session will begin 
June 26 and close August 3. Registra- 
tion begins Wednesday, June 20. 
Special instructors who have been 
secured for the summer session or 
portions thereof are Mr. Ray Graham, 
director of special education, Illinois; 
Miss Anna Engel, supervision director, 
special education, Detroit; Miss Mary 
Blair, consultant, special education, 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction; Dr. A. J. Derbyshire, elec- 
troencephalographer, Harper Hospital, 
Detroit. Regular full- or part-time 
instructors are Miss Cohoe, supervisor, 
mentally handicapped, Detroit; Miss 
Sophia Alcorn, supervision principal, 
Detroit Day School for the Deaf; Mr. 
Herman, Wayne University Speech 
Clinic; Mr. Tenny, general adviser, 
special education, Wayne University. 


lecturers from national 


Special 
agencies to be on campus for one- and 


two-day consultation periods are Miss 
Shover and Miss Carlysle, National 


‘Society for Crippled Children, Miss 


Marjorie Young, National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, and Miss 
Georgie Lee Abel, American Founda- 
tion for the Blind. 

A week-end workshop and outing 
is scheduled for July 6, 7, and 8 at 
Haven Hill, the former summer estate 
of the late Edsel Ford. 

For information and announcements, 
the reader may write to John W. 
Tenny, College of Education, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


Western Reserve: Western Re- 
serve University’s summer session an- 
nouncement contains courses in lip 
reading, hearing aids, auditory train- 
ing, hearing conservation, speech cor- 
rection for the brain injured, stutter- 
ing, and beginning and advanced 
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speech correction. In the deaf depart- 
ment will be pre-school nursery, speech, 
reading, language, and methods 
courses. A new course, Speech Prob- 
lems of the Pre-School Child, will be 
offered. The second session will be 
devoted to Speech Correction for 


FEDERAL AID LEGISLATION 

S in previous years the Federal 

budget for 1952 asks for $300 
million for elementary and secondary 
schools. However, the prospects for 
getting it are poor. Congress will 
more probably vote for a total of $106 
million for construction and operating 
expenses for federally affected school 
districts. A bill S. 349 sponsored by 
Senator Maybank of South Carolina 
asks for $10 million a year to provide 
loans, grants, and other payments to 
help care for and educate children of 
war workers. The Maybank bill ap- 
pears to have administration backing 
and is referred to as the 1951 version 
of the Lanham Act. It would sup- 
plement the two laws (Public Laws 
815 and 874) already enacted provid- 
ing assistance to federally affected 


school districts. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE 
AND TRAINING 

Universal military service and train- 
ing is a topic referred to daily in our 
various news sources. Of the many 
plans, the Pentagon plan will prob- 
ably be accepted by Congress, at least, 
in general. It provides for the induc- 
tion of about 450,000 young men who 
will be eighteen years old by July 1, 
1951. The remaining number of the 
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SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


FEDERAL NEWS AND 


JOSEPH S. LERNER 








Teachers, and Clinical Practice in 
Audiology and Speech Correction. 
The first session begins June 18; sec- 
ond session, July 30. 

For further information write War- 
ren H. Gardner, Garfield House, 11206 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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same age group estimated to be fit 
for duty (370,000) will be taken in 
1952 or later. After from four to six 
months basic training these men will 
be liable for service up to a maximum 
of 27 months in the armed forces and 
from three to six years in the reserve. 

The Pentagon’s educational policy 
affects eighteen-year-olds in the fol- 
lowing way. Graduation from high 
school will be permitted, provided 
graduation takes place before a boy 
reaches his nineteenth birthday. Those 
in college before their eighteenth 
birthday will be allowed to finish their 
first year. To preserve the status of 
many small colleges, which otherwise 
could not stand the loss of enrollment, 
about 50,000 men on active duty would 
be assigned to college each year for 
training in special areas needed by 
the military. In addition, President 
Truman would have the authority to 
suspend from active duty 75,000 stu- 
dents, during each of the first three 
years of universal military training, 
for attendance at college. General 
Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg explain 
further that those suspended from ac- 
tive duty would be selected by civilian 
boards. Selections would be not only 
“on educational attainment but on 
qualities of intellect and leadership. 
Longer periods of deferment 
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ST. COLETTA SCHOOLS 
FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


j 
Jefferson, Wisconsin; Orland Park, Illinois; 
Hanover, Massachusetts. | 


Conducted by 
| SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, 


specializing in education of mentally 
| handicapped children. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

for teachers and groupmothers during the 

summer session at Jefferson, Wisconsin 
will be allowed for trainees who want 
to work their way through college.” 

In this way it is hoped that colleges 
will not be forced to close. After the 
first three years it is expected that 
those people completing military train- 
ing will take up the slack in college 
enrollments. 


AGENCY FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
IN DEPARTMENT OF LABOR? 


A bill, H. R. 35, was recently in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Rep. Celler of New York. At 
present under consideration by the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, the basic provision “to estab- 
lish in the Department of Labor an 
Agency for the Handicapped” bears 
careful thought. It seems reasonable 
to think that vocational rehabilitation 
for the handicapped is better off with 
other phases of education in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. You may re- 
call the action taken at the Council 
conference in Chicago last year in 
which we went on record as oppos- 
ing the enactment of a bill with simi- 
lar provisions. More on this if and 
when the House Committee takes ac- 
tion. 


MAXIMUM SALARY FOR TEACHERS 
Due to the rise in the cost-of-living 
index the previous standard for salar- 
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ies (1946) is now considered too low, 
To quote Ralph McDonald of the 
NEA, “No community in the United 
States will be able to secure and hold 
a competent teaching staff in the 
period ahead unless it approaches a 
$3200-$8000 salary standard.” The 
cost-of-living index has risen from 
133.3 in June of 1946 to 175.6 at this 
writing. It seems certain that teach- 
ers salaries will not be frozen in the 
present emergency. 


CEREBRAL PALSY BOOKLET 
FOR PARENTS 


A new booklet entitled The Child 
With Cerebral Palsy has _ recently 
been published by the Children’s Bur- 
eau and the U. S. Office of Education. 
It is prepared especially for parents 
of children with cerebral palsy. A 
limited supply of copies (Children’s 
Bureau Folder No. 34-1950) is avail- 
able at no charge from the Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, 25, D. C. Copies are also 
available at 10 cents each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
20, D.C. 


NEA INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCE 

The NEA will make a first attempt 
in offering a regional instructional 
conference in Toledo, April 5-7. The 
conference will cut subject- 
matter, organizational, and other in- 
terest lines in an effort to deal with 
topics of more general concern. The 
International Council will be repre- 
sented by five persons, each recruited 
from one of three states eligible to 
participate in the conference. They 
are Wallace J. Finch, Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Michi- 
gan; Miss Marguerite Kastrup, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Miss Lucille Fralick, To- 


across 
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ledo, Ohio; and Miss Louise Brum- 
baugh, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The National Production Authority 
does not prohibit school construction 
in the present emergency including 
the building of gymnasiums and swim- 
provided they are for 
(Construction Order 


ming pools 


educational use 


NEWS AND NOTES 


WESTERN RESERVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

Full Tuition Scholarships—granted 
by Western Reserve University Grad- 
uate School for students training at 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center. 
Applicants apply at once. 

Teaching Assistantship, Pre-School 
Deaf—granted by the Cleveland Hear- 
ing and Speech Center in its affilia- 
tion with Western Reserve University 
Graduate School. $500 for 5 morn- 
weekly. Winter and 
tuition 


ing sessions 
spring sessions; 9 hours of 
exemption, each. 

Research Assistantship—granted by 
Western Reserve University for re- 
search at the Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center. $800 for 9 months, 
remission of 9 hours of tuition each 
semester; 20 hours. weekly. Begin 
September 17, 1951. 

Clinical Assistantships—granted by 
the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center in its affiliation with Western 
Reserve University Graduate School. 
Begin June 11 and September 1. $700 
to $1200 (depending on past training) 
for twelve months, two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, remission of 9 hours’ tuition each 
semester, 20 hours a week (30 cases). 

Fellowship in Research and Therapy 


—granted by the Cleveland Hearing 


1951 
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M-4, Amended Jan. 13, 1951.) 

The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, 25, D. C., has available 
a 260 page manual on Health Services 
and Special Weapons Defense. The 
manual, issued by the Civil Defense 
Administration, sets forth a program 
for development of state and _ local 
civil-defense health services. Cost of 
the manual is 60 cents. 


and Speech Center in its affiliation 
with Western Reserve . Graduate 
School. $1200 for 12 months, two 
weeks’ vacation, 20 hours per week, 
remission of 9 hours’ tuition, winter 
and spring sessions, starting June 11 
or September 1. 

Working Scholarships from Daniel 
Dauby Memorial Scholarship Fund 
for Graduate Students for partial pay- 
ment of tuition or expenses at the 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter, while studying at Western Re- 
serve University Graduate School. 
Remuneration and working time ar- 
ranged according to demands for clin- 
ical service and needs of student. 

For further information concerning 
any of the above, address the director 
of admissions, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 11124 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 


NEW CLINIC FOR HARD OF HEARING 
The Michigan School for the Deaf 
has announced the establishment of 
a clinic to be conducted in conjunction 
with an aural rehabilitation program 
for hard-of-hearing school children. 
Children from, local school systems 
without special facilities will be given 
hearing tests and fitted with aids in 
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the clinic, after which they will attend 
the hard-of-hearing classes at the 
Michigan School. Their instruction 
will consist of speech reading, the use 
of hearing aids, auditory training, and 
the regular school subjects. Where 
necessary, they will also receive speech 
correction. Care of the aid, battery 
testing and rotation, cleaning of the 
ear mold, care of the cords, and oper- 
ating the hearing aid efficiently will, 
likewise, be taught the pupils. At the 
end of the special short-term session, 
the pupils will return to their respec- 
tive local schools. 

A specially trained teacher-clinician 
with public-school background has 
been employed to operate the clinic 
and conduct the classes. The hearing 
conservation service of the state 
Health Department will assist in the 
purchase of hearing aids for children 
who are recommended for them, but 
who are financially unable to purchase 
them. 

The first session of the short-course 
clinic training classes opened on Feb- 
ruary 12 and will close March 22. The 
other two sessions for this year are 
tentatively scheduled for April 3 to 
May 4 and for May 7 to June 14. 


FLORIPA CONFERENCE ON SERVICES 
TO CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

The speech department of Florida 
State University will sponsor the 
Third Annual Conference on Services 
to Crippled Children on March 19-20, 
1951, at Tallahassee, Florida. The con- 
ference will be concerned exclusively 
with speech and hearing handicaps, 
and its purpose will be to inform 
those interested in the welfare of 
handicapped children of the nature, 
significance, and treatment of speech 
deviations and hearing loss. 
According to tentative plans, sec- 
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tional meetings during the two-day 
conference will introduce such spe- 
cialists in the field of speech and hear- 
ing disorders as Charles Van Riper, 
Wendell Johnson, Raymond Carhart, 
Clarence T. Simon, Herbert K. Cooper 
and many others. The program com- 
mittee for the conference includes Dr. 
C. W. Edney, Dr. Stanley Ainsworth, 
Dr. Gilbert Tolhurst and Mr. Dean 
Williams of the speech department of 
Florida State University. 


J. E. W. WALLIN HONORED 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, long known to 
Council members for his contributions 
to the field of special education and 
for his activities in their organization, 
observed his seventy-fifth 
birthday. In commemoration of the 
occasion, he with a 
leather-bound volume of more than 
one-hundred congratulatory letters. 

The presentation was made by Dean 
Frans Ericsson of Upsala College, East 


recently 


was presented 


_ Orange, New Jersey, where Dr. Wal- 


lin is actively engaged on the faculty. 
In addition to his lecture assignments, 
Dr. Wallin is as busy as ever pro- 
ducing new books. Two came from 
the press last year, namely, Children 
with Mental and Physical Handicaps, 
Prentice-Hall; and Personality Mal- 
adjustment and Mental Hygiene, Mc- 
Graw-Hill. At present, he is finishing 
another on mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. 


KENFIELD MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP 
Applications for the Kenfield schol- 
arship will be considered from any 
resident of the United States who 
desires to teach lipreading (speech- 
reading) with or without other types 
of hearing and speech therapy, and 
who can meet the prescribed require- 


ments. 
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THE NEW BASIC READERS 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 
William S. Gray, A. Sterl Artley, May Hill Arbuthnot 
Marion Monroe, Lillian Gray 





Watch for 


bering 
child 


especially poetry 


&|CO. Chicago 11 


Pasadena 2 


The winner may take the teacher- 
training course from any normal train- 
ing teacher or school or university in 
the United States offering a course 
acceptable to the teachers’ committee 
of the American Hearing Society. 

Applicants must be _ prospective 
teachers of lipreading to the hard of 
hearing. Those already teaching lip- 
reading cannot be considered. 

Applications must be filed between 
March 1 and May 1, 1951 with Miss 
Rose V. Feilback, chairman, teachers’ 
committee, 1157 North Columbus 
Street, Arlington, Virginia. 





CONVENTION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
SCHEDULED FOR NEW YORK 


The American Association on Men- 
tal Deficiency will hold its Seventy- 
Fifth Annual Convention and Second 
International Congress in the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, May 


1951 


new helpat the pre-reading level 


new stimulation and training for 
thoughtful reading and remem- 


new aids for the slow-learning 


a new program in literature, 


Further information on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 











a newcomer to the Curriculum 
Foundation Series: The Basic 
Language Program, correlating 
instruction in talking, spelling, 
and writing with The New Basic 
Reading Program, making avail- 
able for the first time a com- 
pletely integrated Language 
Arts Curriculum. 


Dallas 1 New York 10 
San Francisco 5 


22-26, 1951. Included on the program 
will be a session on speech and hear- 
ing problems associated with mental 
deficiency. This meeting will be a 
round table discussion at a breakfast 
to be held from 8:30-10:00 on- May 
24, 1951. Dr. George W. Gens, The 
Training School at Vineland, will 
serve as chairman of the panel. Dr. 
Jon Eisenson, Queens College; Dr. 
Louis M. Di Carlo, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Hugo F. Schunhoff, Gallaudet 
College; and Deso A. Weiss, M. D., 
New York, will serve as panel dis- 


cussants. 






AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY NAMES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 


Appointment of Mrs. Margaret 
Rostel, as director of public relations 
for the American Hearing Society, 
817 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has been announced by Harry 
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P. Wareham, executive vice-president. 
Mrs. Rostel, who is a graduate of the 
University of Oregon School of Jour- 
nalism, Eugene, Oregon, was engaged 
in newspaper and publicity work for 
14 years in various western cities. 
She is currently planning a_nation- 
wide publicity campaign in connection 
with 1951 National Hearing Week 
sponsored by the American Hearing 
Society in co-operation with its 115 
chapters throughout the United States. 
Dates for this event are May 6 
through May 12 and the theme is 
Hearing is Priceless—Protect It! 


SPECIAL BUSES ARE REQUIRED 
BY SEVERELY CRIPPLED 

Mr. Howard Munshaw, president of 
the Cub Incorporated, 
whose advertisement appears on the 
outside back cover of this Journal, 
has made an appeal to public officials 
throughout the United States for the 
use of proper equipment for the evacu- 
ation of hospitalized and handicapped 


Industries, 


COUNCIL AFFAIRS 


AMONG THE CHAPTERS 

The Elizabeth E. Farrell Chapter of 
the Council has prepared an interest- 
ing chronology of events centering 
around the work of Miss Farrell and 
matters of Council interest, as well as 
pointing up numerous steps in the de- 
velopment of special services for ex- 
ceptional children in the New York 
school system. It is intended as a 
golden jubilee calendar, entitled Mile- 
stones, and is dedicated jointly to Miss 
Farrell, who served those schools from 
1896 to 1932, and to Dr. William Max- 
well who was the superintendent dur- 
ing the period 1898-1918. 
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He points 
conventional 


persons in case of bombing. 
out the inadequacy of 
equipment for such purposes by cit- 
ing the fact that only recently it re- 
quired five-and-one-half hours to move 
32 cripples in New York a distance of 
Mr. Munshaw also points 
‘rippled 


six miles. 
out the manner in which the 
were, of necessity, neglected to their 
bombings in 


fate in many of the 


Europe during the last war. 


MACKIE ARTICLE REPRINTS 
REQUESTED 


Requests have been 
reprints of the article by Dr. Romaine 
P. Mackie, Enriching the Curriculum 
of the Hospitalized Child, which ap- 
peared in the November Journal. We 
are sorry to report that no reprints 
However, the article from 


received for 


were run. 
which this was adapted, namely School 
in the Hospital, appeared in an Office 
of Education Bulletin, No. 3, 1949, 
Federal Security Agency. 

The price is 20 cents each. 


Excerpts of events from the pre- 
liminary draft of this memento, dating 
back to the beginning of the New 
York program, are presented below: 

1899—Six experimental centres 
were opened for the training of defec- 
tive school children. Under the aus- 
pices of the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children, a special class 
for the handicapped was opened in a 
public school. 

1900—At Public School No. 1, Man- 
hattan (an experiment centre), a class 
for mental defectives was started with 
Elizabeth E. Farrell the teacher. 

1901—A parent organization was 
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started, and a home visiting program 
begun. 
1902—The 
ported eight-thousand 
the public schools. A medical exam- 


Survey re- 


Principal’s 
defectives in 


iner from the department of physical 
training was assigned to examine de- 
fective children. 
1903—Elizabeth E. 
investigation of 


Farrell reported 


her personal work 


accomplished for unfortunates in Lon- 
] 


don and other cities. 
1904—Opened the first official class 
handicapped children, 


the first hospital class for tuberculous 


for physically 


children, and the first tuberculous day 
camp. 

1905—Gold Medal Award received 
at St. Louis Exposition for exhibit of 
work of mentally defective children 
in New York City. Position of in- 
spector of ungraded classes was author- 
ized, making York the first 
American city where the entire time 


New 


of one person was officially given to 
directing the program for such chil- 
dren. Probationary school for truants 
was opened. 

1906—Elizabeth E. Farrell was ap- 
pointed inspector of ungraded classes. 
By-Laws were passed regarding: 1. 
applications to organize classes; 2. fit- 
ness of teachers proposed for assign- 
ment to ungraded classes; and 3. ex- 
amination of children for placement 
in ungraded classes. Selected teach- 
ers attended the Vineland Training 
School, among whom was Mary Leach 
(Reed), who completes fifty years of 
service with the New York City board 
of education in June, 1951. 

1907—The teachers organized The 
Sequin Club, named in honor of the 
founder of the Sequin School for de- 
fectives. This club was the forerunner 
of the Ungraded Class Teachers As- 
sociation. Ungraded classes were giv- 
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en a full-time physician. Opened a 
class for stutterers, and a day school 
for deaf and dumb children. 

1908—Ungraded classes were given 
first home visitor as a volunteer work- 
er from College Settlement. Elizabeth 
Farrell again went to Europe to study 
more intensively what was being done 
in Germany and France for defective 
children. 

1909—Frances E. Moscrip was ap- 
pointed inspector of the blind. Opened 
the New York Parental Home for 
habitual truants, ages twelve to six- 
teen. 

1910—Five visiting teachers began 
work in the public schools with prob- 
lem children, employed by the Pub- 
lic Education Association, with finan- 
cial assistance given by the Junior 
League. 

1911—The State Charities Aid As- 
sociation organized a special commit- 
tee on provision for the feebleminded. 
A follow-up of children who had left 
the ungraded classes was sponsored 
by the Public Education Association, 
the Italian Educational League, The 
Free Synagogue, and the School of 
Philanthropy. 

1912—The Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers established a course of 
training for teachers of mental defec- 
tives. A three month’s leave of ab- 
sence was authorized by the board for 
study. (Universities soon followed in 
giving courses for teacher training. 
Miss Farrell gave the first course at 
the University of Pennsylvania, later 
at New York University, and at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University.) 
Provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of two assistant inspectors and 
two physicians to aid Miss Farrell as 
inspector of ‘ungraded classes. A 
psychological clinic was started for 
examination of children at headquar- 
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ters rather than in the schools, the 
first of its kind to be established 
in a public school system in the United 
States. Transfer was made, from the 
public schools to institutions, of those 
children who were imbeciles or epilep- 
tic. 

1913—Visiting teachers were licensed 
and two were assigned to ungraded 
classes. Three ungraded classes were 
selected as demonstration centres for 
teacher training. 

1914—An advisory council for the 
department of ungraded classes was 
created, made up of experienced alien- 
educators,  sociol- 
Approp- 
examination were 
which the _labor- 
supplemented by 


ists, neurologists, 
ogists and_ psychologists. 
riate types of 
worked out in 
atory test was 
records of social achievement, home 
and environmental conditions, neuro- 
logical examination, and personality 
study. 

1915—Ungraded magazine (1915- 
1925) for exchange of ideas was found- 
ed and published by the Ungraded 
Class Teachers Association. Circula- 
tion extended throughout the United 
States and many foreign countries, 
including the Union of South Africa 
and Tasmania. An experimental farm 
school for high-grade defective boys 
was conducted on Hunter Island, in 
connection with Public School No. 4, 
Bronx. 

1916—Dr. Frederick Martin was 
appointed director of curative treat- 
ment in the department of speech im- 
provement. 

1917—Survey 
classes in the Bronx. 

1918—The Lockwood Law went into 
effect requiring the education of chil- 
dren with retarded mental develop- 
ment. 


1919—An ungraded 


made of ungraded 


teacher 


class 
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spent a year in industry to get first- 
hand experience in occupations suit- 
able for mentally retarded girls. 
1920—Survey of nationality of chil- 
dren in ungraded classes. Association 
of consulting psychologists 
Miss Farrell being one of the founders 
and the only honorary member. Ex- 
aminations made of truants and of 
pre-school-age children, with the as- 
sistance of the New York Association 
of Consulting Psychologists, the Junior 
Red Cross, and others. 
1922—Terman classes for specially 
gifted children were opened under 
joint direction of Teachers College and 
Public School 165, Manhattan. The 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children was organized at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in Au- 
gust, by a summer-session class and 
their instructor, Elizabeth E. Farrell. 
The first annual meeting was held in 
Cleveland in 1923 and a report of the 
proceedings were printed in Ungraded 


formed, 


magazine. 

1923—First licensed psychologist of 
the board of education appointed and 
assigned to department of ungraded 
classes. 

1924—Opened the first 
class for mentally retarded girls in 
an elementary school; and the first 
trade class for such girls in high 
school. 

1925—Opened the parental school 
for truants. Also opened at Bellevue 
Hospital a class for the educational 
care of psychopathic children, which 
it is asssumed was the first effort to 
differentiate in the training of this 
type of child. 


1926—At the psycho-educational 
clinic, special clinics for the physical- 
ly handicapped, and for sight con- 
servation children were initiated. 


vocational 
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1927—The abol- 
ished the 
Opened the first trade class in high 
school for retarded boys and opened 
the East Side Continuation School. 

1928—Saturday-morning art and 


school 





by-laws 


term mentally deficient. 


music classes for retarded boys and 
girls were sponsored by the Junior 


League Opened the low-IQ classes 


(Intelligence quotient of less than 
fifty) . 

192S—Exhibits of handicraft and 
academic work of ungraded classes 


held in .the districts of nineteen dis- 
trict superintendents. At the psycho- 
educational clinic a special clinic for 
truants was established. Report made 
on retardation, truancy, and problems 
of personality and conduct. 

1930—New York City Chapter of 
the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children was organized in the 
department of ungraded classes, now 
known as Elizabeth E. Farrell Chap- 
ter. 

1931—Established the bureau of 
child guidance. White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection 
attended by Elizabeth E. Farrell. 

1932—Anniversary luncheon, 
Twenty-Five Years of Ungraded 
Classes. held in honor of Elizabeth E. 
Farrell. 

1934—Farrell Welfare League found- 
ed with the funds to be used for the 
welfare of retarded children. 

1935—Joint 
justment and delinquency established 
Elizabeth A. Walsh appointed director 
of bureau for children with retarded 
mental development. Opened first 
junior high school classes for retard- 
ed girls and boys. World Federation 
of Education Associations held at Ox- 
ford, England, which the international 
Council’s secretary, Marion Hebbard, 
New York City teachers of 


committee on malad- 


attended. 
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the physically handicapped organized 
International Council chapter. 

1936—Motion pictures made of units 
of work in activity programs in un- 
graded classes; financed by Elizabeth 
Farrell chapter. 

1937—-Opened the first doubly handi- 
capped class for the mental/deaf, the 
first for the mental physical, and the 
first Vestibule class (mental age be- 
low five, IQ 50-75). 

1939—The first Con- 
gress for the Education of Exceptional 
Children held in Zurich, Switzerland: 
Dr. Heinrich Hanselmann, president. 
On the executive committee was Pro- 
fessor Harvey Zorbaugk New York 
University, and on the program Miss 
Grace Lee, who discussed The Phys- 
ically Handicapped in New York City. 

1940—Opened the first high school 
class for deaf and hard of hearing. 
Children with convulsive seizures per- 
mitted to attend school. 

1941—Survey made of the mentally 
retarded in vocational high 
schools and the findings were reported 
in the Forty-Second Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education. First home-coming to New 
York City of an International Council 
convention. 

1942—All clinical 
board of education placed under the 
bureau of child guidance. Opened 
classes for pre-school deaf children. 
Richard H. Hungerford appointed di- 
rector of BCRMD and program of oc- 
cupational education inaugurated. 

1944—The magazine Occupational 
Education established. 

1945—The first academic high school 
CRMD classes established. 

1947—Opened the “600” schools for 
emotionally disturbed children, with 
Mrs. Lillian Rashkis as supervisor. 

1948—A research _ li- 


International 


nine 


services of the 


cooperative 
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brary was established at Bureau 
CRMD. 

1949—Opened a class for cerebral- 
palsied children. 

1950—Participation in the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

1951—Second home-coming of Inter- 
national Council, April 18-21, at Hotel 


New Yorker. 


Western Pennsylvania. At the De- 
cember meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Chapter, Leonard C. Staisey, 
assistant district attorney in Allegheny 
County, discussed the approaches to 
bridging the gap for the blind. At- 
torney Staisey spoke from a personal 
point of view, since he was graduated 
from the local school for the blind. 

He said, “Life is a series of prob- 
lems. In solving them, you get the 
zest for living. The greatest asset to 
bridging the gap is a deep seated re- 
ligious faith. No one has the right 
to take from the stockpile of society 
without contributing to it!” 

He continued, “The special school 
is unbeatable. The pressure within 
public school is terrific for the handi- 
capped. The regular teacher does not 
have the training or the temperament. 
The special school has a record and a 
tradition.” 

Attorney Staisey was the first blind 
lawyer to be admitted to the bar in 
Allegheny County and is the only 
blind district attorney in the United 
States. His interest in education is 
continuing, since he is now president 
of the board of education of the Du- 
quesne Public Schools. 


Rhode Island. A new Newsletter by 
the Rhode Island State Chapter was 
created to disseminate in- 


recently 
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formation about the organization and 
its activities. Based on the premise 
that all educators and persons in re- 
lated fields are interested in excep- 
tional children and can contribute to 
their welfare, the Newsletter is dis- 
tributed among school administrators, 
social workers, and teachers. 
tains news and_ notes, 
about International headquarters, sug- 
gested references, and notice of meet- 
ings and lectures of interest to those 
concerned with special education. The 
value of such a bulletin is two-fold: it 
keeps those already active in the field 
up to date and encourages others to 
in local affairs that will 


It con- 
information 


participate 
improve and expand special educa- 
tion programs. 

Miss Mary F. McGeough of Provi- 
dence is the editor for this undertak- 
ing and Miss Helen MacPherson of 


the same city is the chapter president. 


COUNCIL CONVENTION ELECTIONS 
TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK 

At the time of the New York con- 

vention, elections for a number of 

Council posts will be held, as usual. 

Consequently the membership should 


take note and be prepared to _par- 


ticipate. 
President Wallace J. Finch has 
already appointed a nominating 


committee, but that group will 
select names for only a_ part 
of the vacancies, namely, president- 
elect and recording secretary. ( There 
are no expired terms of office among 
the directors-at-large this year.) The 
nomination of regional directors will 
be made by the delegates of each 
region concerned. Terms of office ex- 
pire in Eastern I and Central I, the 
incumbents being Alice McKay and 
Doris Klaussen, respectively. Mrs. 
Klaussen is completing the unexpired 
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term of Violet Foster who resigned 
during the current school year. 

The nominating committee selects 
two names each for president-elect and 
recording secretary from among per- 
sons possessing four or more years of 
continuous Council membership. The 
regional delegates 
from among the members of its region 


select one name 
that has possessed two or more years 
of consecutive membership and sub- 
mits it to the nominating committee. 

The nominating committee then pre- 
sents to the delegate assembly the en- 
tire slate of names for the existing 
vacancies; prepares the ballots, add- 
ing any names nominated from the as- 
sembly floor; conducts the balloting; 
and announces the results to the as- 
sembly. 

Each delegate votes for one person 
for each vacancy, including regional 
directors, regardless of the regions in 
which the vacancies exist. 

Representation in the delegate assem- 
bly amounts to one delegate for the first 
ten chapter members, plus one for 
each additional twenty or major frac- 
tion thereof. (Or one delegate for 
each twenty members, or any fraction 
thereof—if you prefer to compute it 
that way.) 

The individual members of the Coun- 
cil possess proportionate representa- 
tion with the chapters. Such indi- 
viduals present at the convention will 
be called together, early, to elect dele- 
gates to the assembly from ‘among 
their number. 

Watch for more detailed instructions 
to be issued at the convention. 


ADDITIONAL WORK SHOP FEATURES 
ARE ANNOUNCED 

Every organization must have some 

unity of purpose and objectives, some 

understanding as to operational pro- 
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cedures, some collective thinking and 
planning, and the Council is no excep- 
tion. Consequently, under the leader- 
ship of Ray Graham, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction of II- 
linois, a chapter officer work shop 
will be held all day, Wednesday, April 
18. 

In planning for this meeting, Mr. 
Graham is allowing for consideration 
of all aspects of a chapter program, 
including such topics as, Good Chap- 
ter Organization, Chapter Finance, 
Duties and Opportunities of Regional 
Directors and Directors-at-Large, Chap- 
ter Programs, State Associations, the 
Headquarters Office, and the like. In 


such consideration, 


the process of 
ample opportunity will be given for 


audience participation. Consequently, 
the meeting, while thoroughly organ- 
ized, will be conducted in a most in- 


formal and democratic manner. 


One of the features of the meeting 
will be an exhibit of materials used 
in your work. Copies of your year- 
book, official program, membership in- 
vitations, and similar materials will 
be timely. Likewise, a scrap book 
of your activities for the year, includ- 
ing newspaper clippings concerning 
them, will add to the occasion. 

Such an exhibit requires a little ef- 
fort, but you have someone in your 
chapter that can prepare one. It does 
not need to be large. Just one item, 
if it is helpful in giving someone else 
an idea, will be worth while. Neither 
does it need to be expensive. How to 
construct a home-made item that is 
attractive may be of more value than 
the exhibit of something that cost a 
great deal. 


Consequently; utilize your ingenuity 
and let the other chapters see what 
you doing . They will appreciate it. 
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Von Bonin, GERHARDT. Esssay on the cere- 
bral cortex. Springfield, Charles C. Thomas 
(c1950). 150 p., illus. $3.75. 


“The discussion opens with a short his- 
torical chapter. After a theoretical and 
a phylogenetic introduction, it proceeds 
to a general account of cortical histology, 
proposes a rational subdivision of the 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Denny-Brown, D. “Disintegration of motor 
function resulting from cerebral lesions.” 
J. of Nervous and Mental Disease. July, 
1950. 112:1:1-45. 

A review of present knowledge of cere- 
bral motor function that has accumulated 
since the time of Hughlings Jackson. 
Bibliography. 


DersE, Peccy. “The emotional problems of 
behavior in the spastic, athetoid and 
ataxia type of cerebral palsy child.” Am. 
J. of Occupational Therapy. Nov.-Dec., 
1950. 4:6:252-260, 280. 

Prize-winning thesis, Milwaukee-Downer 
College. 

“It has been the intention of the author 
to present a descriptive picture of the 
emotional and physical life of the cere- 
bral palsied child. Much emphasis has 
been placed on the personality and be- 
havior problems resulting from emotional 
tensions which contribute to the child’s 
maladjustment. It is evident that the 
emotional and physical aspects of life are 
so inter-related that ‘If, in occupational 
therapy, the child learns increased use of 
the hands, all other bodily functions will 
progress, such as speech, leg use, and edu- 
cability.’ 

The neurological reorganization necessar- 
ily involved in learning is so closely in- 
tegrated that improvement as a whole re- 
sults from any one improvement in func- 
tion. Improvement in one developmental 
area contributes to improvement in other 
areas. Improvement in physical abilities 
relieves emotional tensions in the mal- 
adjusted child. To educate both parents 
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cortex based on its afferent connections 
and proceeds to an analysis of the anatom- 
ical substrates for sensations, movements, 
forecasting and emotions. A short epi- 
logue hints at some broader issues. Short 
introductory remarks to each subdivision 
refer to more extensive books and warn 
the reader when the author’s own views 
differ from those of others.” 





and child in an understanding of his con- 
dition and to establish and maintain a com- 
plete program of muscle strengthening 
and improved coordination is the role o! 
the occupational therapists. - 


“Camping as_ therapy 
for the orthopedically disabled.” J. of 
Rehabilitation. Nov.-Dec., 1950. 16:6:14- 
a7; 

“From the outcomes of the small-scale 
experiment at Holiday Hills (Federation 
of the Handicapped, New York City) it 
seems fair to draw these conclusions: 1) 
A summer camp facility can be success- 
fully employed to achieve positive re- 
habilitation goals with  orthopedically 
handicapped adults. 2) For maximal re- 
sults, the program must be _ pre-planned 
with these objectives in mind and with 
rehabilitation personnel in _ supervision. 
3) Prospective campers should be care- 
fully screened for such a situation. The 
major criterion should be that of need 
for experiences of this type in initiating 
or facilitating an already functioning re- 
habilitation plan. 4) The camping situa- 
tion must be closely integrated with the 
total agency program, and follow-up must 
be scrupulously and perseveringly per- 
formed.” 


ScHOENBOHM, W. B. “Aims and _ objectives 


of the Iowa Hospital-School.” Educational 
Bul., Iowa Dept. of Public Instruction. 
Dec., 1950. 22:4:6. 

The threee basic aims and objectives of 
the Iowa-School are briefly explained. 
They are: 1) to provide education and 
treatment for mentally normal _handi- 
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CURRENT LTERATURE 


capped children, 2) to provide a training 
center for the special education teachers 
who are to go into local communities to 
teach in public school systems, 3) and to 
establish a diagnostic and _ evaluation 
center for children within the State. 


Visual Impairments 


BaumMaN, Mary K. A comparative study of 
personality factors in blind, other handi- 
capped, and non-handicapped individuals. 
Philadelphia, Personnel Research Center 
(1950). 7 p. Mimeo. 

A report of the findings of a newly de- 
vised Emotional Factors Inventory “that 
was administered to 100 clients of agencies 
for the blind in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and Virginia, 93 clients of general 
rehabilitation agencies in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and 100 persons examined 
for purposes of vocational guidance or 
industrial selection and so far as is known 
physically normal.” 

The results indicate: “l1) Both the 
Blind and rehabilitation groups tend to 
obtain less favorable scores on this in- 
ventory. However, the range of scores 
in the three groups shows that the dif- 
ference is one of intensity only. 2) The 
most significant differences between the 
blind and rehabilitation groups and the 
control groups are on items representing 
sensitivity and anxiety. 3) The blind as 
a group do tend to feel that exceptions 
should be made for them... . 4) In social 
contacts the rehabilitation group tends to 
be less well adjusted than the blind, but 
both give some evidence of withdrawal! 
from social activity. 5) The despair and 
hopelessness so commonly assigned to the 
blind seems to be more a characteristic 
of the rehabilitation groups and is to some 
extent also found in the non-handicapped 
group.” 

A paper by the consulting psychologist 
of the Personnel Research Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., read at the annual meeting 
of the American Psychological Association, 
September 5, 1950, and distributed as Re- 
habilitation Service Series Number 134, 
dated Nov. 2, 1950, by the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington 25, 
DC. 


GaLIspoRFER, LORRAINE. A_ new _ selected 
bibliography of literature on the partially 
seeing. Kenmore, N. Y., The Compiler 
(c1951). 119 p. 


“Literary references on the partially 
seeing and related tovics are found in 
many medical, psychological, sociological 
and educational periodicals and books. In 
order to have access to these scattered 
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publications a parent, teacher, adminis- 
trator, nurse, vision-consultant, social 
worker, reading clinician, guidance coun- 
selor, doctor, psychologist and research 
worker must be informed of the numerous 
sources wherein this literature may be 
located. For that reason a compendium 
of selected books, pamphlets, and articles 
in the field of sight conservation and 
various phases in the study of the par- 
tially seeing has been made... .” 

Available from Miss Galisdorfer, Ken- 
more Public Schools, Kenmore, N. Y., at 
$1.50 a copy. 


RusALeM, HerBert. “The environmental sup- 


ports of public attitudes toward the blind.” 
Outlook for the Blind. Dec., 1950. 44:10: - 
277-288. 

A theoretical consideration of the con- 
sistency of public attitudes toward the 
blind and whether these attitudes are de- 
termined by similar factors influencing 
attitudes toward racial and_ religious 
minorities. A questionnaire on opinions 
of physical, sociological, and psychological 
characteristics of the blind was circulated 
by the author among 130 graduate stu- 
dents at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The attitudes expressed by the 
59 students with friends or relatives who 
were blind were not significantly different 
from students with no contacts with the 
blind. The questionnaire findings are 
tabulated, although the author considers 
them inconclusive. 


Auditory Impairments 


Coats. G. Dewey, “Characteristics of com- 


munication methods.” Am. Annals of the 
Deaf. Nov., 1950. 95:5:486-490. 

A chart analyzing the various com- 
munication methods is offered and briefly 
discussed. Such an overail picture shows 
that each method performs a _ particular 
service, that there is no best method of 
communication, that a successful teacher 
must be able to prescribe the method 
best suited and that she should be able to 
use one or ali types. Speech reading is 
basically a form of sign language, de- 
pending on readable lip signs. The use 
of manual signs does not always imply a 
non-English pattern of language. 


Doctor, Powrre V. “On teaching the ab- 


stract to the deaf.” Volta Rev. Dec., 1950. 
52:12:547-549, 568, 570, 572. 

Observation of language work at Gal- 
laudet College- shows that the teaching 
of the abstract to the deaf is the most 
difficult phase of their education. The 
author suggests the following methods 
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of approach: 1) Teach more by com- 
parison, contrast, and analysis; 2) teach 
more ideas and less facts; 3) do not give 
all the answers in class, and even let 
some questions go unanswered. Reading 
of plays and fiction should be encouraged, 
so that familiarity with speaking vocab- 
ularies be acquired. 


WISCONSIN. STATE Board oF HEALTH. Help 
them hear; a teacher’s guide on hearing. 
(Madison) The Board, 1950. 16 p., illus. 

This pamphlet offers useful suggestions 
for classroom program on hearing, covering 
the mechanisms of the ear, its care, and 
need for conservation of hearing. A list 
of films that can be borrowed free is in- 
cluded as weil as books and pamphlets. 

Distributed by Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health, State Board of Health, 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 


Speech Impairments 


Enquist, Lucitte EncpaHi. “Flannel chart 
technique for the rehabilitation of speech 
and hearing disorders,’ by Lucille Eng- 
dahl Enquist and Charlotte Fitton Wag- 
ner. J. of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Dec., 1950. 15: 4:338-340. 

A description of how flannel charts, 
about 24”x 28” may be used in speech 
correction work. These charts are made 
large enough to cover an easel and are 
used for background of scenes. They 
serve as drill charts, assembly charts and 
miscellaneous charts. They meet the crit- 
eria that teaching devices should: 1) be 
appealing to the child, 2) be flexible 
enough to provide for individual differ- 
ences in the rate of learning, 3) be adapt- 
able to the level of the child, 4) stimulate 
speech, and 5) be durable. 


LiertE, D. M. “Relationship of the oto- 
laryngologist to the crippled child,” by 
D. M. Lierle and Jacqueline Keaster. 
Crippled Child. Dec., 1950. 30:4:6-7, 28. 
“The otolaryngologist may have far 
reaching influence in working out the 
problems of the crippled child. He must 
be aware, particularly, of the hearing 
losses which may occur among normal 
children or among children suffering other 
handicaps such as cerebral palsy or cleft 
palate. And, always, he must keep in 
mind the needs of the whole child, not 
only from the medical, but from an edu- 
cational and psychological standpoint as 
well.” 


ScHvuELL, Hitprep. . “Paraphasia and para- 
lexia.” J. of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. Dec., 1950. 15:4: 291-306. 
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“Analysis of 128 paraphasic responses 
and 125 paralexic responses made by 15 
aphasic patients suggests the following 
conclusions: 1) The association of the 
given stimulus with previously organized 
reactions in the nervous system appears 
to be part of normal pre-speech processes. 
...2) The large number of paralexic re- 
sponses showing visual contamination ap- 
pear to indicate imperfect registration o1 
recognition of the printed word. 

3) Paralexic responses showing contam- 
ination may represent imperfect reaudi- 
torization of the word. 4) In many 
cases of paraphasia clang reactions occur 

. 5) Many paraphasic responses appear 
primarily to represent difficulties in word 
finding, or impairment of recall. ... 6) 
Patients with severe paraphasia are usual- 
ly unable to attempt to report what oc- 
curs. ... 7) Paraphasia is not a simple 
disorder, and cannot be considered to 
have a single etiology. 8) The best 
explanation for paraphasia in terms of 
etioiogy would appear to be that of im- 
perfect control of the motor by sensory 
mechanism. . . . 9) Paraphasia probably 
results from .a temporal or _ tempero- 
parietal lesion which results in impaired 
transmission of impulses in Broca’s area. 

10) That on higher levels the most 
obvious feature appears to be an _ in- 
ability to select the desired response from 
available responses suggests that para- 
phasia may result from an impairment of 
voluntary functions, in this case of the 
ability to make a voluntary choice or 
selection. 


WIscCHNER, GEORGE J. “Stuttering behavior and 


learning: a preliminary theoretical formula- 
tion.” J. of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders. Dec., 1950. 15:4:324-334. 

“The general working hypothesis that 
stuttering behavior is a learned anxiety 
reaction system is presented and elabor- 
ated. A major portion of the present 
article is devoted to a theoretical analysis 
of the stuttering problem based on this 
hypothesis. The theoretical approach is 
pointed up in a_ discussion centering 
around the following basic questions: 1) 
What are the current instigators to 
anxiety in stuttering behavior? 2) What 
is the stutterer attempting to avoid? 3) 
How does the anxiety lead to stuttering 
behavior? 4) What determines the na- 
ture of the particular symptomatic stut- 
tering pattern? 5) What perpetuates 
stuttering behavior? In connection with 
the last question several hypotheses re- 
garding the reinforcing factors responsible 
for the perpetuation of the stuttering re- 
sponse are presented.” 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Council Convention 


Hotel New Yorker April 18-21, 1951 New York City 


Program Outline 


Wednesday, April 18 


Workshop for Chapter Officers 
Workshop (Continued) 
Registration 

Exhibits Open 

Reception 

General Session 


Thursday, April 19 


Registration 

General Session 

Luncheons 

Section Meetings 
(Hard of hearing, blind, hospitalized and home bound, epileptic, 
recreation, rural supervision, and public and private agencies) 

Delegate Assembly 

General Session 


Friday, April 20 
Breakfasts 


Section Meetings 
(Deaf, crippled, retarded, gifted, and partially seeing) 


Delegate Assembly 


Saturday, April 21 
Breakfasts ~ .m. 
General Session 
Luncheons 


Section Meetings 
(Speech, socially maladjusted, research, parents, and 
metropolitan supervision) 

President’s Dinner 


NOTICE TO ALL MEMBERS 


Proper attention to notices regarding Journals not received have been com- 
plicated by the necessity to re-print extra copies of back issues. However, every 
one whose order arrived at headquarters at least six weeks ago should have 
received all his old numbers by now. Consequently, if your order is that old 
and if you have not yet received all your Journals to date, please give notice 
at once. , 





the greatest news in the 
field of Orthopedic Rehabilitation 


since the Creation of Braces 


COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION 
FOR EVERY CRIPPLED CHILD 


NO HAZARDS 


Our self-contained Ramp eliminates all 
the Hazards of Boarding and Discharging 
Patients through narrow Bus Doors, up 
Steep Steps, and over Backs of Seats. 


NO HUMILIATION 


Patients are Boarded and Discharged 
quickly without the embarrassment of 
being arm-carried like helpless babies, 
in public and before other children. 


4 
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the CUB-PARAPLEGIC CARRIER 


BUILT TO THE SPECIFICATIONS OF THE EXPERTS 


VERSATILITY 


With equal facility and instantly, our 
Carrier accommodates wheel-chair cases, 
special orthopedic-seat cases, litter cases, 
and even Iron Lung cases. 


COMFORT 
Patients ride in safety, comfort and dig- 
nity, in a fine Coach, created to suit the 
-, Experts and built-to the latest and highest 
standards of Transportation Engineering. 


SPECIFICATIONS @® PRICES @ INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


CUB INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
WHITE PIGEON - MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PASSENGER AND SPECIAL CARRIERS 








